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questions, leaving no room for doubt; yet, at the
same time, there is some chance at every point of
advance for the income of feelings unfavorable to
fairness of judgment; in the second, an argument
starting with that which admits of no doubt, goes
on with increase of power. When both processes
are expended upon a subject, the result is compul-
sion right up to a sure conclusion, satisfactory
both to reason and conscience. Now, should any-
thing claiming to come from God be found to
offend the intuition of an unprejudiced reason, or
violate the decisions of an intelligent conscience,
it ought at once to be rejected as inconsistent with
our mental and moral nature, and set aside as an
imposition. But while it is true that the unbiassed
intuition of reason and the impressions of a clear-
sighted conscience are perfectly reliable, and noth-
ing in revealed truth can contradict them, there
must be a union of processes as above indicated ;
for the ct, priori, perfectly sure so far as it goes, by
itself, can take us but a little way, because it is
abstract reasoning, and on that account needs the
auxiliary a fosteriori, which is conjunct.

I have purposely lingered around this point(
because I wish it to be clearly understood, that
the dishonesty of INFIDELITY may stand out like
the block letters upon a sign I once saw over
a low door of a theatre, informing the public oi
" The Way to the Pit." Whenever its adherents
have attempted to argue at all, avoiding that upon
which Christians lay the greatest argumenta-
tive weight, they have generally confined their
efforts to the narrow limits of the ciflrwrz process,